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special conditions, to hold to itself more than n atoms, n atoms being, perhaps, held more firmly than the others. For many years chemists have looked for a working hypothesis of this kind; they have tried to picture to themselves some kind of mechanism which should enable them to think clearly about what has been called ' potential valency/ and, less happily, 'residual affinity/ because they have known chemical facts that demand such an hypothesis as is suggested by these expressions.
In a letter to Nature (in 1904), Lodgel interpreted the corpuscular atomic theory to mean that a large number of lines of force may proceed from a corpuscle.
"When opposite charges/' he said, "have paired off in solitude, . . . the bundle or field of lines constitutes a full chemical bond; but bring other charges or other pains into the neighbourhood, and a few threads or feelers arc at once available for partial adhesion in cross directions also. . . . The charge is indivisible, but the lirxos of force emanating from it are not indivisible or unified at all ... quite a gradual change of valency is conceivably possible."
I doubt whether the investigation of the phenomena somewhat loosely grouped together by the term 'varying valency7 will be advanced, and clearness of thinking about them, encouraged, by substituting 'feelers' and 'threads' of force for 'strong and weak bonds/
Thomson shows that the ordinary chemical method of expressing valency by bondx loads to results which are very like those obtained by using the electrocorpuscular theory. As an n-valent atom has n units of charge, it is pictured as the beginning, if positive, or the end, if negative, of n Faraday tubes. "Thus, if we interpret the 'bond' of the chemist as imlieath.g a unit Faraday tube, connecting charged atoms in the molecule, the structural formula* of the chemist can be at once translated into the electrical theory/' He indicates a difference between a Faraday lube and a chemical bond, which may lead to the recognition of a very fine kind of isomerism that has not yet been noticed. No distinction can be made between the two ends of a bond; but as one end of a Faraday tube "corresponds to a positive, the other to a negative charge,77 there is a difference
1 Nature, 70, 176 [1904].